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gravely wounded in the chest, and almost immediately
lost consciousness, falling from his seat with his feet
still on the pedals. Other bullets pierced the radiators
of engines numbers i, 2 and 3, and damaged two engine
mountings, several wires, the right wing spar and many
other parts. Altogether the plane was hit by about
seventy bullets. When the pilot lost consciousness,
the plane first stalled and then went into a nose dive.
The co-pilot was at that time in the rear compartment
releasing bombs. He scrambled quickly to the pilot's
cabin, but was unable, alone, to remove the uncon-
scious commander. He pushed him aside, took over
the controls, and placing his feet over the feet of the
injured pilot, succeeded in straightening out the ship,
A little later two other members of the crew came to
his assistance and carried the still unconscious com-
mander to the main cabin. The badly damaged plane
succeeded in staying in the air and flew back some
fifty-five miles, gradually losing all three of the motors
with damaged radiators. They finally reached a
Russian flying field. The co-pilot made an excellent
landing, but the right wing cellule was so badly torn
by shrapnel bullets that it dropped from lack of the
supporting air pressure as soon as the speed of the
plane was sufficiently reduced while rolling on the
ground. In this case the ship continued to fly for
more than three quarters of an hour with the right
wing entirely unsupported for inverted flight con-
ditions. This was the only case where serious damage-
was done by anti-aircraft artillery. While the unpine-
eedented drama of war went on, the Squadron of
Flying Ships continued to do its duty.
The following lines, taken from atn official report